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nearly four years set in. With it arose demands for heavy artillery on our side, more gun ammunition, more machine-guns, bombs, barbed wire, and other artillery and engineering stores, none of which could be even approximately met, so defective had been our war preparations. When first sent out, the Expeditionary Force had, as already mentioned, only two machine-guns per battalion or about a hundred and fifty in all, while of the 490 pieces of artillery twenty-four only were of " medium " type, the remainder being the ordinary " light" field-guns or field-howitzers. There was no "heavy " artillery. These twenty-four medium guns were supplemented on the Aisne by sixteen 6-inch howitzers of an inferior kind, and some rather old guns of 4.7-inch calibre. How utterly insufficient these numbers were, can be understood when I say that on Armistice Day we had in France alone well over 40,000 machine-guns and close on 6500 guns and howitzers, of which over 2200 were of medium and heavy calibre.
As regards artillery ammunition, no one, either before the war or in the early part of it, dreamt that the demand would reach the colossal figure it eventually did reach. At any rate no adequate provision was made by the responsible authorities to meet it, and to the best of my memory we began the war with a reserve of considerably less than a million rounds, whereas at one time during the war we had in France alone a reserve of twenty million rounds, to say nothing of other theatres and the enormous stocks in England. It was the same story with respect to the special requirements of trench warfare, although the Russo-Japanese war had furnished much valuable guidance in the matter. Hand grenades, for instance, or bombs, were practically nonexistent before the war, and at first had to be improvised by filling jam-tins and similar receptacles with the necessary explosives. The number of bombs expended during the war must have run into scores of millions, and a reserve of five or six millions at the front was quite an ordinary number.
To cope with the ever-increasing duties of my department sanction was given while we were on the Aisne for an additional Assistant Quartermaster-General and one Deputyre destined to last fore would arrive near the placet the beginning of accepted plan was you, whether on the staff or in command, will include, in addition to a good theoretical knowledge of your professional duties, the possession of a quick eye,l do well to study the methods of Wellington in the Peninsula, and the teaching furnished by the American Civil war on this important subject.
